Oxford and its Story

ments form an epitome, as it  were,  of the   mental
history of his age.

It was only when he had spent forty years and all
his fortune in teaching and scientific research that,
having gained the usual reward of scholarship, and
being bankrupt in purse, bankrupt in hope, he took the
advice of Grossetete, and became a Friar of the Order
of S. Francis. " Unheard, buried and forgotten," as
a member of an Order which looked askance on all
intellectual labour not theological, he was forbidden to
publish any work under pain of forfeiture, and the
penance of bread and water. Even when he was
commanded by the Pope to write, the friars were so
much afraid of the purport of his researches that they
kept him in solitude on bread and water, and would
not allow him to have access even to the few books
and writings available in those days. Science, they
maintained, had already reached its perfection; the
world enjoyed too much light; why should he trouble
himself about matters of which enough was known
already ? For as an enquirer Bacon was as solitary
as that lone sentinel of science, the Tuscan artist in
Valdarno. Frorn the moment that the friars settled
on the Universities, scholasticism had absorbed the
whole mental energy of the student world. Theology
found her only efficient rivals in practical studies such
as medicine and law.

Yet, in spite of all difficulties and hindrances, so
superhuman was Bacon's energy, and so undaunted his
courage, that within fifteen months the three great
works, the Opus Majus the Opus Minus, and the
Opus Tertium were written. If this had been true of
the Opus Majus alone, and if that work had not been
remarkable for the boldness and originality of its views,
yet as a mere feat of industry and application it would
have stood almost if not quite unparalleled. For the
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